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CURRENT ATTITUDES TOWARD FOLKLORE 


I have taken the subject, "Current Attitudes toward Folklore," 


_ because I find myself confused by the mixed results of the vasti 


and far-ranging activity of the devotees of folkiore. I number 
myself among the devotees, put I feel @ little concerned to know 
how to direct my devotion so that it will count. Many others, I 


imagine, must suffer from a like confusion of mind, and therefore 


of purpose, 

It seems worth while, accordingly, to try to set down the 
current attitudes, to define them briefly, and to estimate their 
relative fruitfulness..~ 

It is somewhat difficult to analyze briefly a tradition of 
study and devotion |thet, in America, begins, let us say, with the 
majestic figure of Francis J, Child, and that surrounds us now 
with accumulating volumes of balladry and\ folksong, command 
largely by scholars; with the promotional labors of Mr. Lomex , 
Miss Jean Thomas, and others; ‘ith hill-billy radio singers; “with 


.@ negroid popular music emanating chiefly from New York composers 


and danced to by the season's debutantes. Such phenomena are 
highly miscellaneous. “I can do the job of analysis only by a 
rather bold attempt at classification. I distinguish at least 


three prevalent attitudes; and I cen imagine, and to some extent 


; define, a fourth attitude which I would like to see prevailing © 


over and directing the other three. 

These attitudes I name as follows: (2) The Historical- 
» (2) The Enthusiastic-Promotional ; (3) The Commerciol- 
‘Exploitative. For the fourth ettitude I have no name. 
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The Historical-Scholarlv is of course the most respectable at—_ 


titude, and naturally is the only one that attracts prestige in 


the academic vorld. | It is respectable because it views balladry, 


folksong, end folklore as humen cultural phenomena and therefore 


 @s inevitably a part of e body of knowledge which may be Seliaitea. 
studied, classified, collated, and annoteted. The cultural phenon- 
ens bear some relationship--though perhaps.a dubious and, it vould 
almost seem, an illicit relationship--to literature. Thet is the 
more reason for studying the phenomene and putting them in ordera=_ 
and for rating them worth an occasional (but only on Esbeet onal) | 
Ph. D. thesis. The historicsl scholar is most at ease when he cen 
consider the phenomena as belonging to a culture safely remote in 
ithe past. He does not want to be confronted with lively, fluia 
phenomena, for that kind of phenomena makes him nervous and uncere 
tein of his conclusions, if he has any. > | ~ 

The studies of Child secm to essume that belladry is a dead 


phenomenon. He moves among his vafiant versions with the kind of 


safety enjoyed by @n archaeologist moving among his artifacts. 


logist. Out of his attitude comes his obsession thy he must 
inally and definitely establish the canon of English end Scottish 


ject intruders and —s His eminent colleagues in the Ameri- 
can field, Gummere and Kittredge, follow his lead obediently. They 
excevate and comment the remains see sap very much as Schlie- 
mann and his successors excavated and ‘commented the fuins of Troy. 
And so Mr. Kittredge, in 1902, almost triumphently announced that 


beallad-makine was a "closed account.” 


hfld is in fact a kind of archeeologist, with a mixture of enthro- 


ellads, fix the exect number to be admitted to the canon, and re- 
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The leéabors of these men to a large degree have determined. the 
course of ballad and folklore study until recent veers: pay 
- tribute to their pover when we gather today in the character of a 


learned society, dutifully presenting papers which embody our re- 


searches, which inevitably put great emphasis upon collecting. 


By far the greater number of state and regional collections of 
balladry follow the model of Child, even to his syster of numbers 
end letters. Apparently the effort of the collectors is first of 
@ll to see what "Child ballads” ean be recovered, in text end nus 
sic, in a given Pecion. get es many versions as nossible-- 4 


gerbled and “orthless frogments often being recorded just as duti- 


fully as the best versions. 

The enormous conservetive velue of such Tork is self-evident 
end calls for no argument. We ove balled scholars ¢ considerable 
‘debt both for the meterial thet they have preserved end for the in- 
sight they give us, through their accompanying studies, into the 
folk-tredition itseif, as a historical and cultural fact, But 
there, I am afraid, the value stops. The conservetion after all 
is limited, for the ballads are conserved very much as syecimens 
in museurn are conserved, Belled scholarship, @s such, seems to 
have reletively little impact upon our contemporery culture=- 
nothing like the impact that Bishop Percy's and Walter Scott's 
collecting had upon the culture of their dey. Balled scholarship 


may conserve; but it does not trensiit. Ana a folklore that is’ 
really to count must transmit, in other places then graduate ser- 
iners. feel that the attitude, lesitinate . 
and valuable though it mey be, clearly leads us no™ to en undue 


emphasis on collecting per se. It lccds to the madness of 
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accumulating, ad neusean, hundreds of slightly “different versions 
of Lord Randel and Earbora Allen, with which we are fernilicr to 
the point of tedium. And vorst of ell, it diverts the devotees of 
folklore from other possibilities which might conceivably beer a 
different fruit fron doctorél dissertations. 

The Enthusiastic-Promotional attitude is, I suppose, in part oa 
reection oecinst the excessive frigidities of nistoricsl scholar- 
Ship. I have heard it seid thet e certain notable professor ct an 
Eastern university. who edits balled collections and directs balled 
“research, does not hinself like ballads} ‘cna if one of his students 


begins to: sing e ballad or practice a bellad air on the piano, he 
mekes his excuses and leaves. ‘The Enthusiastic-Promotional atti- 


tude is the extreme opposite of this attitude. The devotee of 


balledry or folksong becomes a zealot "ho threatens to cheanen the 


whole subject with too much unrestrained edmiretion. The nark of 


the Enthusiastie-Promotionalfatti tude is attenot at populerization, 


generally throush books that drop the parsaphernelia of scholarship 
and deliberately try to win en audience. Of this sort,.on the whole, 
ere ir. Lomax's collections and Carl Sendburg's The Americen Sone- 
bag. | There is certainly much clei r gain here: the enthusiests are 
really trying to transmit to bonsbrve. and if they cver= 
reach themselves at times’ it is the héfect of their good qualities; 
the attempt itself is healthy. But it is still not quite s00d 
enough, and the reason why it is not food enough is easy to find. 
The popularjzations try to win an eudience--but what sudience? 
They are aimed at the sophisticeted urban audience, the audience 
with money enouth to buy the books end with 9» teste jaded enough 
to welcome for the moment (but only for the moment) the novel bit 
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of antiquity, of local color, of! "regional" quaintness,. A morient 


before, the sarie audience welcomed Viennese light opera; tomorro™ 
it will vwelcone soiuicthing else, and Lomax end Sandburg will be 


back numbers, 


The situation is more clearly revealcd when we turn to the 
somewhat weaker members of this tribe. Dorothy Scarborough's 
On the Treil 9%, Heero Folksong and A Song-Catcher in Southern 
Mountains ere the romantic edvchtures of a Columbia professor whe 
happens to be collecting folksongs instead of early Ancrican gless. 
Jean Thonas' s books, rt seeris to me, deliberately cater to the 
urban notion of balledry as "quaint." Such Tork $ involve a conde- 
scending attitude, or ere willing to cone to terus with e condee — 
scending attitude. I believe thev are dangerous exariples. They; 
too, have relatively little inpact unon ovr culture<&as a “hole: 
and what impact they ool wall is specious, inasmuch es they indulge 
in a theatrical display, and reduce folksong to a kind of perlor 
vaudeville, a very minor form of entertain or eat best a 
fleeting escapism, 

The third attitude, the Conrercial-Exploitative, needs little 
definition. At its best it may give us the finished professional 
performance of folksongs, or an occasion} apnearence of folksong 
(reformed and furnished with a modern piano accompaniment) upon 
the noted singer's concert progran, And I should certainly concede 
that, at its very best, it invites us to witness folksons in- i 
pinging fruitfully upon art-song, in such e way as to give an ate 
titude that might be called the Artistic-Exploitative. On the 
other hand, at its worst itMeives us the hill-billy ‘singer end the 


hill-billy band, fror: whom we generslly get only the lover levels 
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of folk performance, and very rarely aay performance that reflects 
the genuine srorth and dignity of folksonc. Redio nerformances by 
hill-billy singers nctoriousty run to sentinentel Citties, and 
hardly ever to the true ballad, the really convineine folKsonr. 
And rhat hes heppened, under the commercial cuspices of New York, 
Hablen, and Right club orenestres to the secular or sacred sons of 
the negro is too obvious to need coruient. It is azein an ex ploita- 
tion that caters to the péssing urben mood siid has little to do 
with folksong (es we know it in its tradition ial haunts. It is @ 

All these attitudes have one characteristic in cormion. Their 
approach is externelsto the tradition end essential being of folk- 
song and folklore. They may in one way or another conserve, cr at 
least enbaln, the folk-product ; they do not transnit, it, except at 
preat <a to the object; and even though at ae they may, by 
some rare accident, transmit it, they eannot it. 
To transmit the —es effectively. and to cherish it senuiné- 
ly, the impetus must come from within the folk itself. a 

The fourth attitude (which I have spoken of above) would there- 
fore draw its etn from within the folk tradition. It sey 
real question whether such trensmission can be much assisted by a 
self-conscious effort on our-part. Yet I believe it has heen agg 
in the past, end nay ‘done Why ere the Danish ballads 
available to us in a more fully rounded, less mangled Porm than the 
English and Scottish ballads? We are told that the preservetion is 
due to the devotion of certezin noble Denish ladies who took care to 
write dorn ballads. But ledies wrote the brlleds that 


they might be remembered, not thet they might be collected; nd, 
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Still more concretely, that such ballads might be the better per-= 


formed in Denish households. If we preserve balleds in order to 
learn them end perform them (es some of us in this very Society 


are dotne today), then we join in the folk process--we become the 


folk. 

And how does it heppen thet the Confederated sone, "I'm a Good 
Old Rebel," though composed by e known author cnd indeed published 
soon efter its composition, became 2 Southern folksong rether then 
4&4 merely Titefary relic? Aside its intrinsic eppeal and chars 
acter, it became a folksong Wecause the author let his song g0, to 
whoever vould like it, for what it was worth to Confederates, not 
for what it was worth to a music publisher. We too may become — 
contributors to folksong on one condition: we must be nemeless, 
we must let the song go, ve must set up no copyright claim, 

_ The roots of the best attitude torard folksong, it seems to 
me, lie in such circumstances, And if such views have merit, ve 
ought to becone cherishers by participation in et least as much 
diggres as me ar€é cherishers by recording and collecting. 

Perhaps we can also do certain other things in 4 concerted 
woy--things which will do good, or at least work no harm. We can 


‘ 


strive to inculeate respect for folksong emong those who already 
possess it naturally. We can strive to see that love of old song 
is not holly love of new song. Thet means, certainly, 
that our schools should negatively refrain from some of their cus- 
tomary educational policies--especially their callous assumption 
that the first duty of the school is to reed out ruthlessly all : 
elements of non-literate culture end replace them by completely 


literate requirements. And yet I hardly know? Thether we dare 
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‘risk the cherishing of folksong by the schools es * Planned and 
~ definite part of the school progran itself. The schools heve been 
so guilty, in the past, of diluting and vulgsrizing what they attempt 
to convey that I to say thet they should not be 
trusted. I am tempted to declare that I would rather risk leaving ~. 
the preservation of. folksong to the old, anonymous, accidental ao. “ 
cess, even under perilous modern conditions, than to risk giving 
it a place in a2 curriculum or activities orberon eéministercd by 
7. the certificated products of our higher educational institutions, 
~The point is debatable. | But undoubtedly our concern should someho7 
be directed bain the young folks rether than, ¢s not, exclusively 
toward the old folks from whom we collect such interesting examples 
of folksong end folktale, The young heave their part 
in feirs, entertainments, competi- 
tions--which strive to bring folksong into grecter respect. 
Beek of ell this lies the soil in “hich the tradition is to 


be nurtured. “The true cherishers of the folk tradition arc, first, 


~ te family, in its traditional role, securely established on the 
land, in occupetions not hostile te song and danee and tale; and, 
$édcona, the stable conmunity which is really a community end not a 
mere real estate development. If te cannot cherish these, we can- 
not hope to cherish folksong; ang probably "7c cannot long cherish 
the high forms-of art thet feed upon folk=-tredition; end ve even 
prove ourselves ignorant of whet life really is. | | : 


y Doneld Devidson 
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| The Leading Article \ 
The article entitled "Current Attitudes Toward Folklore” is a 


printing of the paper read by Professor Donald Davidson of -. 
derbilt University at the meeting of the Tennessee Folklore So- 
clety in Nashville on November 9. We are glad to have the priv- 
ilege of publishing it both because of its careful and cogent: 
style me it raises pertinent questions as ‘to the motives 
underlying: interest in folklore. 


We venture to suggest a descriptive title for Mr. Davidson's 


fourth and preferred attitude, the Participating-Propagative 


» i 


x 
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for, if we get his’ point, it is the advocacy of the at-> 


titude toward folklore in. which the folklorist oes himself~one 
of the folk by placing himself in the situation waich produced the 
folk material; thus passing on through himself and to others the 
creative principle that was in the process at the beginning. 

With this in mind we draw at least this direct suggestion as 
to the activities of our society, that it would be practical and 
of ercat benefit to an wel prograr: activitics in which 


there is a genuine cffort to develop participation in folk present- 


ations. At+the Nashville meeting there were three very fine ex- 
sples of this, (1) Mrs. L. L. McDowell sang in delightfully au- 
thentic style a nwiber of folk acu (2) <A group of Peabody Col- 
lege Students under the direction of Professor Irving Wolfe sang ~ 
a number of madrigals not only with great faithfulness to the tra- 
dition but with a spirit of fine enjoyment, (3) Miss Bess Alice 
Owens, presenting some general matters about Cumberland Mountain 
folklore, distributed nineographed shdets carrying the text of a 
few ballads and led the mid le group in the singing of then. 

We shall Se tor nore suggestions and for direct offers of 
help toward:-putting nore of this sort of Participation into the 
coning programs. We hope our nezbers will be free to make such 
suggestions and that those who can will encourage such activities 


in their courunities and will let us all share in the results of 


their experience. 
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54. 
The 1940 Meeting | 


On Saturday, Novenber 9, the seventh annual necting of the 
_- Tennessee Folklore Society was held in Nashville at Peabody fol- 
lege, with Vanderbilt University and Peabody College acting as 
joint hosts. | | | 
Because of the disability of President L. L. McDowell, Miss 


ge Johnson of Peabody College, second Vice-President, presided. 
The progran wis very full but of pleasing variety. It is given 
here; | 


Morning Session 


prinpse of Macon County Folklore 


Mr. Lewis D. Bandy, Lafsyette 
Marriage Lore 
| Mrs. Hayden Young, Cookeville 
Madrigals 
Peabody College Department of Music 
The Background of the Beale Street Blues 
Miss Maude.Green, Whitehaven 
Secondary Christian Names in an Exst Tennessco 
Mr. Edwin J. Best, Knoxville 
Folklore of the Cumberlands 
Miss Bess Alice Owens, Pikevillc, Kentucky 
Current Attitudes Toward Folklore 
— Mr. Donald Duvidson, Nashville 
Folksong Presentztion 
Mrs. L. L. McDowell, McMinnville - 


Afternoon Session = ' 


Folklore 1s a Foundation in Public School Education 

Charles S. Pendleton, Nashville 

Early Folk Singing in Tennessee 
Mr. George Pullen Jackson, Nashville 

Some Early Tenness¢e Riddles 
Miss Mildred Haun, Franklin 

Musical Anachronisms in The New Harp of Columbia 

Miss Dorothy Horne, Maryville 

Sone Sidelights on Barly Medics ul in Tennessee 
Mr. Ee. G Rogers, Carthage 


| 
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The officers for 1941 elected ct the neeting are President, 


Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville; First Vice-president, Georgc Pullen rf 

“Jackson, Nashville; Second -Vice-president, Miss Maude Green, White- 
* * haven; Third Viékcpresident, Mrs. Hayden Young, Cookeville; Secre- 

tory, Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville; — Anderson, 


Maryville. The 1941 meeting will be held somewhere in the o:'stern 


part of the State. 
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the other of those years, 


Geneva Anderson, Maryville '40, '41 


Dr. R. C. Archibald, Providence, Rhode Island '40 
Rev, W. H. Atkins, Carthrge '40 
Louis D, Bandy, LaFayette '41 

Edwin J. Best, Fountain City '40 


Mrs. J. C. Blankenship, Manchester '41 , 


Mrs. J. E. Blankenship, Morrison '40 
Jennie P, Brown, Nashville '40 
Charles . Bryan, Nashville '40 

Dr. Charles Bell Burke, Knoxville '40 
Inez Burns, Maryville '40 


- Marie Campbell, Rome, Georgia '40 


Dr. Ralph T. Case, Maryville '40, ‘41 
Ruby Cornwail, Hartsville '40 

J. W. Cox, Nashville '41 

Donald Davidson, Nashville ‘41 
Florence English, Bethel Springs '4l 
S. C. Evins, Athens '40 

T. J. Farr, Cookeville '40, '41 

Prof. Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro '40 
Maude Greene, Memphis '41l 

Ella Hairman, Nashviile '40 

Clemmie J. Henry, Maryville ‘'40 
George Herzog, New York City '40 
Dorothy Horne, Maryville '40, ‘'4l 

E. R. Hunter, Maryville '40, '4l 

Dr. George P. Jackson, Nashville '40, ‘'4l 


Janie B, Jackson, Nashville '40, 


Frieda Johnson, Nashville '40, 

Jessie K. Johnson, Maryville '40 

Rev. Robert W. Jones, Cookeville ‘41 
Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville '40, ‘41 

Dr. F. W. Lafrentz,’ New York City °'40, 


Edward Lance, Cookeville '40 


Mrs. R. M. Lindsay, Maryville '40 

Mrs. Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville ‘40 
Mary V. Little, Memphis '41l 

Mrs. Walter McClain, Cookeville '40 

L. L. McDowell, McMinnville '40, ‘41 
Mrs. L. L. McDowell, McMinnville '40, ‘41 
Lois McMullan, Nashville '41l 

Prof. Hodge Mathes, Johnson City '40. 
Victor Obenhaus, Pleasant Hill '40 

Dr. C. S. Pendleton, Nashville '40, ‘'4l 
Mrs. C,. S. Pendleton, Nashville '40, ‘4l 
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Mrs. Charles Poe, Naishville~'4o 
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Dr. de A. rd, Kingsville, Toxas. 
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Dr. Hill Shine, Mer yville '40 
P. P. Stubblefield, Morrison '40 


- Mrs. W. H. Turner, Carthage '40 


Elizabeth Tyler, Bristol *40:;, 

Upporman, Baxter tal 

Mr. John S. VanGilder, Knoxville *'40 

Mr. Kelley J. Wilson, arthage '40 

Dr. T. S. Wilson, Gordonsville '40 

Mrs. S. Hayden Young, Cookeville '40, '41 

Leo J. Zuber, Neshville, '40 Ps 

Chattenoogs: Public Library '40 

University of Chattanoogs '40 

Clevelend Public Libre ry '40, 

- DeKalb County» High School Libr’ ry, Snithville 140 
Harvard College Libr-ry, Cumbridge, Mess. 

Mary Mellish Archibald Memorial Library, New Brunswick, 
Maryville College Library, Maryville '40, '41l 
University of North Carolina Library, Chanel Hill, N.C. 
Pleasant Acadeny Library, Pleasant Hill *40 
University Tennessee Library, Knoxville '40 
Vanderbilt University Library, Nashville '40, '4l 


Honorary 


Ruth Benedict, New York City © 

Ralph S. Boggs, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The Texas Folklore Society, ‘Austin, Texas 
EH. N. Halpert, New York City 

Dr. Ae P. Hudson, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dr. Edwin L. Lindsay, Chattanooga 
President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville 
John & Lomax, Dallas, Texas 
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